THE   THIRTY   YEARS   WAR
Germany; for they secured too much non-German
territory, in particular, the Italian Tyrol, the Czech
Bohemia, the Slovak Moravia, the Magyar Hungary,
and the Slavonic Croatia. The unification of Ger-
many became increasingly opposed to the interests
of the House of Hapsburg. Indeed when, in the
nineteenth century, this unification was accomplished,
the first step in the process was the expulsion of the
Hapsburgs with all their territories (including the
purely Germanic Austria).
It was an immeasurably grave misfortune not only
for the Germanic peoples, but also for Europe and
the world, that Germany did not attain national
unity at the same time as the Western peoples,
namely, in the fifteenth century. For the character-
istic of all newly constituted and for-the-first-time
self-conscious national states is, apparently, extreme
pugnacity, intense selfishness, entire unscrupulous-
ness, and insatiable aggressiveness. England herself,
under Henry VIII and Elizabeth, displayed all these
characteristics of robustious youth; so did France
under Francis I and Henry EL; so too did Spain
under Charles I and Philip II. Inflamed by the novel
passion of patriotism, they fought among themselves
for glory, property, and power; and they all ex-
ploited the recently discovered Oceans and Conti-
nents, and founded large overseas empires. By the
seventeenth century they had all worked off their
juvenile exuberance and were settling down to
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